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'backward* nations. 'Defence expenditures in the leading industrial
countries of Eastern and Western Europe, the Soviet Union and the
U.S.A.', the report estimated, 'are likely soon to reach levels where
they will together equal, or even exceed, the aggregate national incomes
of all the under-developed countries', i.e., of two-thirds of mankind.
That social and political reform in these great vacuum areas of actual
and potential conflict is making no progress goes without saying. Even
in Southern Korea, the small but crucial test area of the ideological
struggle, America and the United Nations have made no headway in
bringing the promised democracy or even sufficient economic relief to
the war-decimated civilian population. If free elections were held after
the armistice, how would South Korea vote?' the Manchester Guardian
correspondent, according to his report of September 25, 1951, asked
experts in Tokyo. 'Many think that the results would indirectly favour
the Communists', he wrote. 'Some even believe that the elections
would give a Communist majority.*

Never have so many nations, and among them so many playing
such vital roles in the wrorld's civilization, been so dependent upon
another power. As The Times wrote on August 29, 1951, 'over two-
thirds of the globe, along the great arc stretching from Europe to
Japan, no treaty can be signed ... no decision can be made without
the approval and support of the United States Government.'

Never have so many nations followed a leader so helplessly, made
so little effort to influence the basic policies of their alliance, even
though those policies intensified the problems they were supposed
to solve.

'We are not getting from Britain and from France their own true
judgment of the great issues', Walter Lippmann wrote on January 3,
1950. 'They have had to think about the appropriations committees of
Congress when what we needed desperately is their independent,
unfrightened, uninfluenced contribution to the problems which we
cannot possibly know enough to solve all by ourselves.* And again on
February 9, 1950: 'The big votes [in the United Nations], unanimous
except for the Soviet bloc, have never had so much significance as it
has been fashionable and official to say they had. Our strongest allies
and partners have never been so happily confident and convinced of
the soundness of our proposals and the wisdom of our tactics as their
recorded votes have appeared to indicate. [But] they assented to our
leadership, and they suppressed their doubts and misgivings .. . they